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EVIEW of a dozen recently adopted 
municipal budgets for 1949-50 shows 
that cities are planning to extend 

few if any municipal services, that no gener- 
al pay increases for city employees are an- 
ticipated, and that property tax rates will 
remain substantially the same as last year. 
Municipal officials apparently are making 
an effort to “‘hold the line,’ and more em- 
phasis is being placed on improving organi- 
zation and methods. One city manager in 
his budget message pointed out that “‘every 
item was analyzed to make certain that the 
expenditure will result in a service to the 
people which they want, need, and are will- 
ing to pay for.” These budgets reflect a 
cautious attitude on the part of city officials 
in the face of the leveling off or decline of 
prices and construction Costs. 

Supervisory employees can through prop- 
er training be conditioned to perform in 
their relations to other people in a manner 
that will produce the most satisfactory man- 
agement results. Training in human rela- 
tions is a most difficult type of training to 
conduct because supervisors often are not 
aware of their deficiencies in this respect 
which means that they are not usually re- 
ceptive to this type of training. But when 
such training is conducted by the conference 
method in an objective manner with the use 
of visual aids and freedom of expression, as 
in the case of the training program in Jack- 
son, Michigan, the result is improved em- 
ployee relations from department heads to 
the lowest paid worker (p. 194). 

Inspectional services in the fields of fire 
prevention, health, sanitation, building, and 
safety engineering are duplicated in many 


the News 


cities, and Milwaukee, on the basis of a re- 
cent study by city officials, is showing how 
such inspections can be combined and costs 
reduced (p. 204). Most of the Milwaukee 
city officials affected by the proposed changes 
have indicated that they are in substantial 
agreement with the recommendations. Offi- 
cials of other cities will do well to follow 
Milwaukee’s lead. 

Cities no longer are buying for inventory 
since prices of commodities are coming down 
(p. 208). . . . The District of Columbia now 
has a sales tax, and in Berkeley, California, 
a Citizens’ committee has recommended the 
adoption of an amusement tax (pp. 210 and 
211). ... Among the many suggestions made 
for improving police service in Boston are 
several that would apply equally well in 
many other cities—reducing the number of 
police stations, using one man instead of two 
in patrol cars, and using school janitors for 
school-crossing duty (p. 209). . . . More ac- 
tion to reduce traffic accidents at the munici- 
pal level should result from the recent Presi- 
dent’s Safety Conference out of which came 
revised committee reports suggesting what 
cities might do in this field (p. 205). 

The national organization of city clerks, 
which recently held its third annual con- 
ference, has shown a rapid growth during 
the past year in number of members (p. 
206), and a new organization of municipal 
public relations officers has been set up (p. 
203)... . Councilmen of one city like the 
idea of receiving an agenda and a brief writ- 
ten report on items to be considered at the 
regular council meeting (p. 209)... . More 
cities are issuing special leaflets to enclose 
with tax or utility bills (p. 202). 
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Training Supervisors in Human Relations 


By CLARENCE H. ELLIOTT* 
City Manager, Jackson, Michigan 


Improved employee relations have resulted from training supervisors and 
foremen on how better to do their job. 


VERY city manager recognizes that 

the council and public hold him di- 

rectly responsible for the effective- 

ness of the city’s administration and that 

such effectiveness depends upon the skill 

and competence of his employees, particu- 

larly his department heads, supervisors, and 
foremen. 

Many of our supervisors and foremen had 
been selected on the basis of technical knowl- 
edge and ability and not because of their 
ability to supervise. I had long felt the need 
of improving this quality of supervision in 
our city and concluded that a “human re- 
lations” training course was the practical 
way to help our supervisors develop skill in 
this phase of the work. 

After identifying this training need, de- 
cisions had to be made on who should do the 
training, who should be trained, material to 
be used, whether the training should be 
compulsory or optional, and if it should be 
scheduled during or outside working hours. 
The responsibility of selecting the material 
and leading the discussions was given to the 
personnel department, under general direc- 
tion of the city manager. It was decided to 
offer the training to all supervisors and fore- 
men in all departments, including the police 
and fire departments. 

In a meeting of department heads we 
agreed that the training program should be 

* Eprror’s Norte: Mr. Elliott, who has been city 
manager of Jackson for three years, was formerly 
city manager of Oak Park and later of Plymouth, 
Michigan. He has a master’s degree in municipal 
administration from the University of Michigan 
where he also has done work toward a Ph.D. de- 
gree. Mr. Elliott has been discussion leader for sev- 


eral in-service training courses for city managers and 
other groups. 


optional. We reasoned that our program 
would not be successful without cooperative 
participation by the trainee and that if he 
were unwilling he would also be unrecep- 
tive. We also decided that since the training 
provided would be directly related to the 
present job, aiming to improve the em- 
ployee’s performance in that job, it should 
be given on “city time.” This feature aided 
in selling the program to the employees and 
gave it added importance. Twenty-eight en- 
thusiastic supervisors, about 95 per cent of 
the total, responded. 

Our next step was to prepare a specific 
outline of the material to be used in dealing 
with the “humanics” of a supervisor’s job. 
This material was assembled as a 14-page 
leader’s manual, entitled “Human Rela- 
tions Training for Foremen and Super- 
visors,’ prepared by the city’s personnel de- 
partment. We had considerable success with 
the conference method in our public rela- 
tions training program and elected to use the 
same method in this course. This method 
stimulates interest as it gives the trainees an 
opportunity for greater participation by 
sharing their individual experiences and by 
presenting actual problems for discussion. 

In addition, audio-visual education films 
proved to be valuable aids. At the begin- 
ning of the course the trainees agreed that 
‘behavior’ is an important key in the cause 
and cure of breakdowns and problems in 
any organization and that the reasons for 
problems might be traced to the behavior of 
the supervisors, as well as that of the em- 
ployees under their supervision. Our first 
meetings were devoted to discussions on the 
behavior of leaders in general. We agreed 
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that the first technique which a supervisor 
must acquire is that of self-analysis; that he 
must be able to analyze himself and dis- 
cover where his weaknesses lie and then 
take steps to remedy them. A true-false self- 
rating test of 50 questions proved useful in 
this connection. 

The second step was that of developing 
and maintaining high group morale, co- 
operating with others, and developing pro- 
ficiency in giving instructions. We discussed 
the order, request, suggestions, and volun- 
teer methods of directing activities of em- 
ployees. Outline materials distributed to 
members of the training group set forth 
information on such matters as: things man- 
agement holds a supervisor responsible for, 
minimum qualities necessary for leadership, 
personality pointers, basic duties and re- 
sponsibilities of leadership, and command- 
ments of good organization. 

The film, The Supervisor As a Leader, 
dramatized incidents making clear the 
qualities necessary for a good supervisor, in- 
cluding such traits as keeping promises, ad- 
mitting mistakes, encouraging suggestions, 
making use of employees’ abilities, avoid- 
ance of building fences to protect one’s self, 
and showing interest in work well done. The 
film, A New Supervisor Takes a Look at His 
Job, brought out the importance of the hu- 
man element in supervision. These films 
were prepared by the United States Office 
of Education. 

After several discussions of the reasons for 
supervisors failing on the job, we examined 
the causes for employee failure in daily work 
—why they behave the way they do, why 
they react in different ways to the same 
situation, and how much they can change. 
We agreed that we must treat employees as 
individuals, must make use of their abilities, 
and plan and work together in order to pro- 
vide for job satisfaction. 

In talking about treating employees as 
individuals, this question arose: Do you 
think it is our responsibility to know the 
personality, peculiarities, state of mind, 
state of finances, and home conditions of all 
our employees, or is it our responsibility 
only if an employee is “falling down” on the 
job? Opinions differed on how far super- 


visors should go in seeking to help employees 
solve their personal problems, but they did 
agree that the private affairs of employees 
were closely related to their performance on 
the job and should not be ignored. Many 
of the supervisors felt that, rather than to 
take the initiative, a counseling service work- 
ing closely with the personnel department 
would be a better way to handle the situa- 
tion. 

The film, Supervising Employees On the Job, 
showed how employees can be over-super- 
vised to the point where it is classified as 
“nagging.” It also demonstrated how super- 
vision can become ‘“‘snooper-vision.”’ Both 
of these lead to dissatisfaction on the job. 
Providing for job satisfaction and maintain- 
ing workers’ interest were given much time 
in our discussions. It was agreed that in or- 
der to have job satisfaction we must have 
the workers’ interest, and in order to have 
interest we should attempt to assign them 
to jobs they like and can do well. An impor- 
tant point brought out was that we should 
see that failure on the job is not caused by 
something beyond the employee’s control, 
such as defective equipment, poor material, 
etc. Workers should be told in advance 
about changes that will affect them, and 
if possible they should be told why. The 
film, Maintaining Workers’ Interest, brought 
out the above-mentioned points. Both of 
these films were made by the United States 
Office of Education. 

In deciding on a method of planning and 
working together, we discussed the responsi- 
bility of a supervisor in keeping his em- 
ployees informed, on what matters they 
should be informed, and the best method of 
doing the job. Such methods as personal 
contacts, newsletters, and bulletin boards 
were named, and it was the consensus of the 
group that employees should be informed on 
all matters of interest and concern to them; 
that they should be “in” at the beginning so 
that misunderstandings, rumors, and false- 
hoods can be avoided; and that they should 
have the opportunity of suggesting improve- 
ment of methods for performing work even 
though these suggestions contain a certain 
amount of implied criticism of the way in 
which it is being done. Supervisors should 
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be “big” enough to take this criticism 
without an emotional reaction. 

We also discussed the best way for han- 
dling employees’ complaints and how we 
could determine employees’ opinions and 
grievances. Should we just run into them, 
should we encourage workers to bring 
them to us, should we watch for changes in 
attitude, or is it necessary to make a sur- 
vey of employees’ attitudes occasionally? 
After we have a grievance, in whatever way 
it comes to us, we should get all the facts, 
weigh and decide, take action, and check 
results; and we should remember that it is 
a grievance so long as the worker thinks it is 
and be willing to hear and consider the 
complaint. 

In taking up “reprimands,” we discussed 
such questions as: Does a reprimand usually 
make a supervisor unpopular or is it pos- 
sible to criticize in such a way as to leave 
the employee more interested and enthusi- 
astic than before, rather than resentful and 
antagonistic? Points brought out were that 
employees must know clearly what is ex- 
pected of them, otherwise constructive criti- 
cism is impossible to administer; that the 
same discipline must be awarded to all in- 
dividuals who are jointly or equally in- 
volved in the same infraction; and that be- 
fore reprimanding an employee we should 
investigate and get all the facts and make 
sure the reprimand is deserved, and then 
correct in private. We discussed the prin- 
ciples of good instruction for new employees, 
and for old employees on new jobs, and also 
how to gain harmony among the workers. 
We showed the film Introducing the New 
Worker to His Fob. 

After we had discussed how to get along 
with our fellow supervisors and with our 
employees, we gave a little time to a dis- 
cussion of how to get along with our “‘pub- 
lic.” In this connection we used the film 
By Jupiter, which was made for Marshall 
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Field and Company, Chicago, for their 
public relations program. We also showed, 
through the courtesy of Coca Cola Bottling 
Company, the film Along Main Street. Both 
of these films are excellent for groups study- 
ing public relations. 

We gave attention to such questions as: 
In public contacts our jobs often entail the 
enforcement of rules and regulations and 
consequently the refusal of many requests. 
Does ‘‘courtesy” mean that we should relax 
these rules we are expected to observe? Does 
it mean that we should be apologetic in en- 
forcing the rules? If not, just what does it 
mean? Some of the answers given for the 
meaning of courtesy were: being prompt in 
waiting on customers; thoughtful and pa- 
tient; considerate; pleasant greeting; show- 
ing interest—in short, DISPLAYING GOOD 
MANNERS. 

We also discussed the best way to handle 
complaints from the public, and if there 
were any of our procedures which should be 
simplified and made more satisfactory to 
complainants; also what we should do if a 
complaint was directed to the entire city 
government and not to a particular depart- 
ment. 

At our last regular meeting we showed the 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company’s film, 
Telephone Courtesy, after which we had a de- 
tailed discussion of business telephone con- 
tacts. 

We realize that the value of this training 
program is difficult of exact measurement. 
However, department heads unanimously 
agree that they are getting better perform- 
ance on the job, that the supervisors have a 
keener appreciation of their responsibilities 
and a better understanding of their oppor- 
tunities as a result of this training. If these 
supervisors continue to apply their new- 
found knowledge and attitudes in their 
daily relations with their workers we shall 
feel our training has been a success. 
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Leadership Functions of the City Manager 


The second and last article setting forth comments of seven authorities on 
specific questions of managerial leadership. 


[= presidential address which C. A. 
Harrell, city manager of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, delivered at the 34th annual 
conference of the International City Man- 
agers’ Association in the fall of 1948 was 
based in part on suggestions of several spe- 
cialists in the field of public administration 
to whom he had sent a questionnaire in the 
summer of 1948. The replies of seven au- 
thorities to the first seven questions ap- 
peared in Pustic MANAGEMENT for June, 
1949, and their answers to the remaining 
questions are presented in this article with 
their permission. 


8. Should the city manager acknowledge com- 
plete public responsibility for administration, or 
should he look to council for defense thereof? 

Joun H. Ames (city manager of Ames, 
lowa, since 1927, and president of the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association): 
My opinion is that the city manager should 
acknowledge complete public responsibility 
for administration. This is his job and if he is 
falling down on administration, he certainly 
should not ‘‘pass the buck” to the council. 
If he does this, it will only lead the council 
to the assumption that they are not only re- 
sponsible for making the policy but also for 
administering it, and he will find sooner or 
later that the council will tell him how to 
carry on the administrative activities. In my 
own experience I have never attempted to 
dodge the responsibility for any mistakes 
that we have made in the administration of 
policies determined by the council. 

Louis BrRownLow (formerly city man- 
ager of Petersburg, Virginia, and Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, and for many years di- 
rector of the Public Administration Clearing 


House, Chicago): Certainly the manager 
should accept full responsibility for admin- 
istration. The council should support him. 
If the council finds itself unable to do so, it 
should choose another manager. 

L. P. CooxincHam (city manager, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, since 1940, and formerly 
city manager, Clawson, Plymouth, and 
Saginaw, Michigan): I often discuss with 
the council problems which confront me in 
the administrative process and ask for their 
help and advice on some problems. This in- 
forms the council on such matters, and, in 
my opinion, encourages the council to de- 
fend the action of the manager. Naturally 
the manager cannot escape responsibility for 
administration, but if he keeps the council 
well informed he is more apt to have its sup- 
port. 

RussELL E. McCuure (city manager of 
Dayton, Ohio, since 1948, and formerly city 
manager of Wichita, Kansas): The city 
manager should acknowledge complete pub- 
lic responsibility for administration. It is his 
full responsibility to administer effectively 
the policies established by the city council. 
If the council believes the city manager is 
properly administering its policies, it is rea- 
sonable to expect its members to defend him 
publicly since he is their employee. Further, 
if, in the opinion of a majority of the coun- 
cilmen, the city manager is not properly ad- 
ministering their policies, it is their respon- 
sibility to see that the situation is corrected 
or obtain a new city manager. 

Don C. McMiiian (city manager of 
Pasadena, California, and formerly manager 
of Ventura and Alameda, California): The 
city manager should acknowledge complete 
public responsibility for administration. 
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Definitely it is his assigned duty and he 
should not shirk it. 

Lyman S. Moore (city manager, Port- 
land, Maine, and formerly assistant to the 
city manager of Kansas City, and assistant 
administrator of the National Housing 
Agency): The city manager should ac- 
knowledge responsibility, but he also should 
expect the council to defend the adminis- 
tration in any activity. 


9. If his administrative practices are attacked 
by a political group, should the city manager de- 
Fend his actions or remain silent? 

Mr. Ames: I think the city manager 
should defend his actions in the case of a 
severe political attack, but I do not think it 
is necessary that he take recognition of every 
criticism that is made of administrative 
matters. He must use considerable judg- 
ment in determining when it is necessary 
that an active defense of his action be made. 

Mr. Brown_ow: The manager should 
not remain silent. He should, however, get 
all the help he can from the council and 
especially from the mayor as the presiding 
officer and spokesman for the council. 

Mr. CooxincHaM: I do not think it 
would be necessary for the city manager to 
defend his actions if his administrative prac- 
tices were attacked by a political group. 
This has happened to me at every election 
since I have been in Kansas City, and most 
of them since I have been a city manager, 
but in all cases the mayor, councilmen, or 
the informed political leaders have handled 
the defense of the administrative practices. 
I do not think the manager has any busi- 
ness defending administrative practices at- 
tacked by a political group, especially in a 
campaign. He may be asked by the news- 

papers or by the participants in a political 
campaign to explain a practice or policy, 
in which case he should do so. 

Mr. McCvure: Some of the same prin- 
ciples are involved here as in the previous 
question. Since the city manager is the em- 
ployee of the city council, and the city coun- 
cil is the political group in the municipal 
government, it is reasonable to expect the 
council to investigate any charges and ren- 
der a public report. Usually a direct public 
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answer by the city manager to a political 
group is unwise. 

Mr. McMiuian: The city manager, in 
my estimation, should defend his actions by 
carrying on the same policies that are en- 
acted by the council and proceed in the 
same method. I don’t believe it is necessarily 
important that every political group’s at- 
tacks should be answered. 

Don K. Price (associate director, Public 
Administration Clearing House, and in 1937 
was one of three persons who made a na- 
tionwide study of the operation of the coun- 
cil-manager plan): As a matter of tactics, 
the more help he can get from his council in 
such cases the better; but as a matter of 
principle, the manager is under no obliga- 
tion to remain silent. 


10. In your opinion, does an avowed distaste 
for community leadership on the part of the coun- 
cil inevitably force the city manager to assume the 
role of leader? 

Mr. Ames: It does to a limited extent al- 
though this has not embarrassed me in any 
past experiences that I have had with the 
11 councils with whom I have worked. Usu- 
ally there is some member of the council or 
the mayor who is generally recognized as a 
community leader and they have been will- 
ing to assume the leadership which might 
otherwise fall partially on the manager. The 
manager should be very careful in attempt- 
ing to assume the role of community leader. 

Mr. Brown_ow: Yes. It may even push 
him into the position not of a community 
leader but of a political leader. This latter 
type of leadership the manager should at- 
tempt to avoid by trying to get the council 
to do its proper job. If he cannot, then it 
might be a good idea for that manager to 
look for another job in another city under 
another council. 

Mr. CooxincHam: Yes. In such cases in 
my opinion the manager should assume 
some of the leadership. This, of course, has 
to be with complete concurrence of the 
council. 

Mr. McCuure: No. The city manage! 
must be able to obtain recognition by tht 
city council that he cannot perform thei! 
duties as well as his own without seriously 
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affecting the operation of the municipal 
government. If the council abdicates this 
responsibility there should be sufficient citi- 
zen interest to correct the situation. 

Mr. McMiian: Yes, I am afraid so. 

Mr. Moore: Unfortunately it does—too 
much so, and particularly in smaller com- 
munities. 

Mr. Price: Such a distaste would prob- 
ably put the city manager in a position 
where he has to be a community leader, or 
else. In general, however, I would advise a 
city manager if possible not to take a job 
under a council that wanted to dodge all its 
responsibilities. This, however, is a practical 
consideration and not one of fundamental 
principle. 


11. Should the city manager become an active 
member of civic organizations, and take part in, 
or sponsor, community improvement drives? 

Mr. Ames: The city manager should re- 
tain active membership in civic organiza- 
tions. He can be a member of such organi- 
zations as luncheon clubs and the local 
chamber of commerce without in any way 
embarrassing his position as manager if he 
will make it clear to such organizations that 
he is there to promote the general welfare 
of the group but not there to sponsor or as- 
sume leadership for any particular commu- 
nity activities which they may undertake. 

Mr. BRowNLow: Yes indeed. 

Mr. CooxincHam: I do not think so. I 
have not belonged to a service club or any 
Civic organization where community im- 
provement programs, etc., are involved 
since I became a city manager. There are 
two reasons for this: First, I do not want to 
be definitely identified with one particular 
Civic group, and second, I do not want to be 
connected with any civic group and not be 
able to contribute something to it. Ever 
since I have been a manager all of my 
available time has been taken up with man- 
agement problems. The civic clubs do not 
encourage me to join, although I am asked 
to attend their more interesting meetings. I 
also occasionally meet with their executive 
committee or other committees to discuss 
municipal or related problems in which they 
are interested. I am a member of the cham- 
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ber of commerce, as are a number of our 
top staff members. Several members of 
chamber of commerce committees are from 
our staff, and I think they contribute greatly 
to the over-all civic program. 

Mr. McCvure: I believe the city man- 
ager can be an active member of some civic 
organizations without jeopardizing his posi- 
tion. He can always make it clear that he is 
not able to participate actively in any pro- 
gram that would embarrass the city council. 

Mr. McMiian: The city manager 
should be interested in civic organizations, 
but I don’t believe he has any right to take 
part in any community drive in which there 
may be a conflict between his office and the 
endeavors of the organization. He should 
avoid as much as possible participating in 
any community development unless the 
policy of the council has been established. 

Mr. Moore: I think the less so the bet- 
ter. He is always available to consult with 
any group, and by his membership in any 
organization or a civic committee his free- 
dom of action may be badly impaired. 

Mr. Price: By all means. 


12. In your opinion would a city manager who 
becomes a community leader inevitably become a 
political figure? 

Mr. Ames: Yes, I believe that is one of the 
reasons why a city manager should avoid 
becoming a community leader. He un- 
doubtedly sooner or later would find him- 
self in a position of being considered a politi- 
cal figure which would embarrass him in 
his administrative activities as city manager. 

Mr. Brown.Low: No. 

Mr. CookInGcHAM: There is the danger 
that a city manager who becomes a com- 
munity leader would inevitably become a 
political figure. Therefore, I think the man- 
ager has to be very discreet in the type and 
extent of community leadership which he 
assumes. It should certainly be nonpartisan, 
and it certainly should be acceptable to the 
council. 

Mr. McCvvre: I feel that it is possible for 
a city manager to be recognized as a com- 
munity leader through his technical knowl- 
edge of municipal administration, but I be- 
lieve that he must limit the scope of his ac- 
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tivities so that no political aspects are in- 
volved. 

Mr. McMiuttan: No. A political figure as 
I view it would be a person who uses his in- 
fluence to elect or not elect people to office. 
A city manager in my opinion should not 
in any way take part in electing people to 
office. 

Mr. Price: Not at all. In the studies that 
Harold and Kathryn Stone and I made 
some years ago we started with the assump- 
tion that community leadership would put 
the city manager in a position where he 
would inevitably become a political figure, 
but we (or at least I) became convinced 
that we were wrong. I think that a city 
manager is just as likely to get into political 
trouble if he avoids community leadership 
as if he assumes it. People expect a manager 
to be interested in his job and talk about it, 
just as they expect a superintendent of 
schools to be in favor of education. The dis- 
tinction between community leadership and 
political leadership is one of basic attitude 
and cannot be prescribed by rules, such as 
whether or not to make speeches, or such as 
some of my previous answers may suggest. 
The community, I believe, generally will 
recognize whether or not a city manager 
wants to accomplish his purposes by putting 
up the facts to the council and the commu- 
nity, in making his recommendation in full 
willingness to abide by the decision of the 
proper authority and to carry them out 
loyally, or whether he wants to hold on to 
his job by allying himself with one political 
faction or another, and by using his ad- 
ministrative position to further its political 
interests. This is not to say that even with 
this kind of impartial attitude a city manag- 
er will certainly avoid political trouble; it is 
only to argue that he may get into political 
trouble no matter what he does and that 
community leadership is not what brings 
it about. 


13. Should the city manager ever try to sell a 
program to individual councilmen or committees of 
the council before presentation to the council as a 
whole? 

Mr. Ames: In general my answer to this 
question would be in the negative. If the 
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councilman comes to the manager for infor- 
mation concerning a policy or program be- 
fore it is presented to the council, I think it 
is the manager’s duty to supply him with 
such data as he has applicable to the situa- 
tion but he should be careful to appraise the 
council at the earliest opportunity of this 
fact. A committee of the council appointed 
by them to make recommendations regard- 
ing a policy or program should receive from 
the manager any information he has that 
would be helpful to them in defining such a 
policy or program. He should make a defi- 
nite recommendation to them on such mat- 
ters if requested to do so. 

Mr. Brown.ow: It depends on circum- 
stances; if the council is a large one or is di- 
vided into factions, or for any reason is 
difficult to approach as a unit, conferences 
with individual members or groups of mem- 
bers are necessary. This is another case in 
which a manager must size up the particu- 
lar situation, at a particular time, in a par- 
ticular town, and apply to it his own peculiar 
combination of horse sense and good taste. 

Mr. CooxincHam: I do this very fre- 
quently; in fact, twice this week I have had 
council committees to lunch with me and 
explained programs which I had in mind. I 
think it is very desirable to work with coun- 
cil committees where there are standing 
committees of the council. I do not hesitate 
to sit down with any of the committees and 
discuss programs with them before present- 
ing them to the council. 

Mr. McC vre: As a principle it is al- 
ways best to submit the program to the 
council as a whole; however, since the may- 
or is the elected leader of the council it is 
often possible for the city manager to discuss 
a program with him before presenting it to 
the entire council. This should be a factual, 
exploratory discussion, rather than an effort 
to obtain the mayor’s support. 

Mr. McMutan: No. I believe that all 
matters relating to the policy of the city 
should be taken by the manager to the 
council as a whole and not to individuals. 

Mr. Moore: It depends on how the 
council is organized. Sometimes he has to 
work closely with, say, a finance committee 
of the council prior to full discussion with 
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the whole council. I don’t believe he should 
seek out individual councilmen to “sell” an 
idea to them, but there is no harm in taking 
an opportunity to discuss a program or proj- 
ect with a councilman who has a particular 
interest. 

Mr. Price: This depends on circum- 
stances and whether or not the council is 
divided. I do not think any general rule is 
applicable or that the answer depends on 
basic principles. I believe that more depends 
on how he does so, than on whether he 
does so. 


14. Should the city manager indicate his per- 
sonal opinions to a committee of private citizens 
who have called upon him preparatory to petition- 
ing the council for a specific action? 

Mr. Ames: I have answered this under 
question 2. 

Mr. Brown.ow: He should always re- 
member that his direct responsibility is to 
the council. Here again is a case in which 
good sense and good taste mixed with an 
adequate amount of courage will supply the 
answer, 

Mr. CookincHam: Very definitely. The 
manager is the best-informed person in the 
city administration and he certainly should 
influence the opinions of a committee of pri- 
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vate citizens so that their request for action 
will be directed toward the over-all policy 
of the city. I often make suggestions to com- 
mittees of private citizens in such manner 
that they will not feel their ideas have been 
changed but that they themselves have 
modified their thinking after a better under- 
standing of city policy. 

Mr. McC iuvre: No. The city manager, 
however, may assist the city council and the 
citizens by stating the previous council poli- 
cies on similar matters and their reasons for 
their actions. 

Mr. McMiiian: No, I don’t believe 
that this is conducive to sound government 
as the council’s policy may be determined in 
a different direction and arrived at on some 
other basis, and the manager may—when 
the facts are presented by the entire group— 
see things in a different light. I definitely 
feel that personal opinions should be re- 
tained in one’s own mind and expressed at 
the proper time to the council. 

Mr. Moore: If his mind is fully made up. 
But most often he should reserve a decision 
until he is prepared to file his recommenda- 
tion with the council. This is just good man- 
agement technique. 

Mr. Price: The same consideration ap- 
plies here as in my answer to question 13. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Recreation Congress—New 
Orleans, September 12-16, 1949. 

American Public Works Association— 
Kansas City, Missouri, September 18-21, 
1949, 

American Institute of Park Executives, 
Inc.—Detroit, September 20-23, 1949. 

Institute of Traffic Engineers—Washing- 
ton, D.C., September 25-28, 1949. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
New Orleans, September 26-29, 1949. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Cleveland, October 10-12, 1949. 

National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing—Cleveland, October 23-26, 1949. 


Civil Service Assembly—San Francisco, 
October 24-27, 1949. 

National Association of Assessing Of- 
ficers—Coronado, California, October 24- 
27, 1949. 

National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials—Boston, November 13-16, 1949. 

American Municipal Association—Cleve- 
land, November 30 to December 2, 1949. 

American Public Welfare Association— 
Washington, D.C., November 30 to Decem- 
ber 3, 1949. 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion—Palm Beach, Florida, December 4-8, 
1949. 
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Tax Leaflets 


Winnetka, Illinois, recently enclosed with 
utility bills a four-page leaflet, entitled Your 
1948 Tax Dollar, which contains a chart 
comparing village tax levies with the cost-of- 
living index since 1939. The village and 
park district received only 20.6 cents of the 
1948 tax dollar. Highland Park, New Jer- 
sey, has issued a similar four-page folder, 
entitled Where Your 1949 Tax Dollar Goes, re- 
cently enclosed with tax bills. Only 27.3 
cents of the tax dollar is used for municipal 
purposes exclusive of schools. A table shows 
the cost per month for the average taxpayer 
and the per cent of total monthly cost for 
each item. Taxpayers are instructed to esti- 
mate the cost of each service: 

The total amount of your 1949 taxes is given 
on the second half 1949 tax bill. Multiply this 
amount by .273 (27.3 per cent). The result is the 
part of your total taxes used for local purposes. 
Divide this amount by 12 to get your monthly 
cost for all local services. Then, by multiplying 
your monthly cost by the percentages given for 
each item you can break down your monthly cost 
into each of the various items as in the example. 
Try it, and put YOUR costs in the spaces pro- 
vided in the table. ... When you have figured 
out your monthly cost for all local services com- 
pare it with your monthly bill for gas and elec- 
tricity or telephone. 

A somewhat similar plan is suggested in 
the one-page circular recently enclosed with 
tax bills in Windsor, Connecticut. A table 
shows the cost per month and per year for 
each municipal service and how any tax- 
payer can use percentage figures in comput- 
ing the distribution of his tax bill. Oakland, 
California, has published a six-page illus- 
trated leaflet, entitled This Is Your City Of 
Oakland, which compares the cost of munici- 
pal services with prices of well-known com- 
modities and summarizes municipal high- 
lights of the past year. 


Public Relations Agency 

A new public relations program has been 
launched by the city of Seattle, Washington, 
under auspices of the recently organized 


Civic Promotion Commission. The commis- 
sion was established by ordinance in order 
to “‘establish and determine methods for the 
gathering and disseminating to the public 
information and facts relative to the opera- 
tion of the various departments of the city 
government, and for inviting and attracting 
new and additional industries to the city.” 
Its first major undertaking was publication 
of a comprehensive report (see item below). 

Mayor William F. Devin is chairman of 
the commission, other members being 
Alfred R. Rochester and Bob Jones, mem- 
bers of the city council; E. R. Hoffman, 
superintendent of the city light department; 
and J. Lister Holmes, chairman of the city 
planning commission. Manager of the com- 
mission is Ewen C. Dingwall, formerly 
Mayor Devin’s executive secretary. Prior to 
his service with the city, Mr. Dingwall was 
executive secretary of the Municipal League 
of Seattle. 

The Civic Promotion Commission is now 
in the process of developing an official 
group to head the city’s centennial observ- 
ance, scheduled for 1951. The commission 
also is working closely with the planning 
commission in its comprehensive planning 
program and with other departments to 
improve their relationships with the public. 


MPR Officers Organize 


A score of municipal public relations 
officers met in New York City on June 17 
to organize the Association of Municipal 


Public Relations Officers ‘‘to combat civic | 


inertia and strengthen democracy by mak- 
ing governmental operations more under- 
standable.” The new organization will es- 


tablish standards for the developing profes- | 


sion of municipal public relations and serve 
as a clearinghouse and service organization 
in this field. 

Harold S. Rand, deputy commissioner of 
commerce and public relations officer of 
Rochester, New York, was elected president. 
and four vice-presidents elected were: Alvin 
Gardner, public relations director, Tea- 
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neck, New Jersey; David Apter, director of 
information, Los Angeles; Martin R. Haley, 
public relations director, St. Paul; and 
David R. McGuire, Jr., director of public 
relations, New Orleans. Eric Carlson, asso- 
ciate editor of The American City magazine 
was elected secretary-treasurer, and Henry 
Davis Nadig, public relations director, New 
York Regional Plan Association, executive 
director. 

The Association’s services will be de- 
veloped gradually, starting with a publica- 
tion devoted to municipal public relations 
and continuing with a series of monographs 
and case studies on specific phases of public 
relations work. Individual membership dues 
were set at $25 a year, associate member- 
ship dues at $15. A classification of ‘‘munici- 
pal membership” also was set up, including 
designation of a qualified individual to 
represent the city, the annual dues begin- 
ning at $50 for cities of less than 10,000 
population and ranging up to $500 for cities 
over 500,000. AMPRO has set up its head- 
quarters in Room 1800, 205 East 42 Street, 
New York 17. 


Annual Reports 


During the past month eight cities have 
issued general municipal reports: Atchison, 
Kansas; Jamestown, New York; Keene, 
New Hampshire; Muskegon, Michigan; 
Newton, Kansas; Oglesby, Illinois; Seattle, 
Washington; and Valleyfield, Quebec. Five 
of the reports are printed in 6 X 9-inch 
size; the Valleyfield report is mimeo- 
graphed; and the Seattle and Newton re- 
ports are in newspaper style. The Atchison 
report contains a page of 1948 highlights, 
charts, and a historical review. The James- 
town report consists mainly of the annual 
message from the mayor and financial and 
Statistical data. 

The 40-page report of Keene is the 75th 
annual report and it contains a two-page 
“1948 Review,” charts, tables, and small 
drawings to illustrate activities. Essential 
facts are shown in boxes. A total of 4,000 
Copies were printed at a cost of $800 and 
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copies were delivered to homes by news- 
boys. The Muskegon report contains many 
pictures and charts, and the last page lists 
14 items under the heading of “What To 
Look Forward To In The Future.” The 
Oglesby report consists mainly of financial 
data and minutes of regular council meet- 
ings. The Newton report consists of two full 
pages in a local newspaper and the Seattle 
report a tabloid section of eight pages (see 
item below). 

Among the cities that have issued good 
departmental reports recently are the per- 
sonnel departments of Cincinnati, Dayton, 
and St. Louis; the fire departments of Fort 
Collins, Colorado, and Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia; the public utilities departments of 
Ketchikan, Alaska, and Colorado Springs, 
Colorado; and the purchasing department 
of Cincinnati. Two public utility districts in 
Washington have issued attractive reports: 
Clark County (614 Main Street, Vancou- 
ver) and Klickitat County (Goldendale). 


Newspaper Report 


Seattle, Washington, issued its first gen- 
eral municipal report on May 23 in the form 
of an eight-page tabloid section in two 
newspapers of general circulation, the 
Seattle Times and the Seattle Post-Jntelli- 
gencer, which have a combined circulation 
in excess of 300,000. The cost to the city 
was approximately $8,500, including art- 
work and engravings, or about two and 
one-half cents a copy. The city paid regular 
advertising rates for the space 
amounted to four full-size pages. 

Entitled “Seattle Reports To Its Citi- 
zens,” the report contains numerous charts, 
photographs, and news articles. City off- 
cials preferred the newspaper type of report 
to the conventional pamphlet because of the 
greater coverage and lower cost. The report 
was prepared by the Civic Promotion Com- 
mission, a newly created public relations 
agency of the city government. In past 
years the city issued only detailed depart- 
mental reports. 


which 











News: of the Month 





Large City Takes Steps To Consolidate 
Inspection Services 


ILWAUKEE, Wisconsin, can give 

better building inspection service 
with less confusion to the public, reduce its 
inspection staff, and save $125,000 a year by 
consolidating inspections. This is the con- 
clusion set forth in a 100-page report pre- 
pared by two city officials, the budget su- 
pervisor and the classification examiner, 
after a survey of building inspection serv- 
ices. It was found that as many as 10 in- 
spectors are making routine visits to such 
types of buildings as taverns, sometimes 
‘on the same day.” Duplicaton was found 
chiefly in fire prevention, public health, 
sanitation, building, and safety engineering 
inspections. 

It was recommended that specific types 
of buildings be assigned to fire protection 
and health inspectors with each assuming 
the duties of the other in those buildings; 
that building inspectors be limited to new 
construction and major alterations, leaving 
routine checks to the fire and health in- 
spectors; that five divisions in the building 
inspector’s department, each with its own 
inspectors, be consolidated; that the num- 
ber of building inspector positions be cut 
from 34 to 19 and the number of building 
inspection supervisors from five to one to 
save $100,000 a year; that building, elec- 
trical, and plumbing inspections for one 
and two-family residences be combined; 
that experiments be conducted to determine 
whether a single man can satisfactorily 
handle electric, plumbing, and building in- 
spections in residential units; and that a 
central bureau issue all types of construc- 
tion permits. The last-named unit would 
integrate seven scattered units into one ac- 
cessible location. 

Before the 65 recommendations which 
implement the report first took shape, de- 
tailed audits were made with inspectional 
personnel from the various departments af- 
fected. Heads of all official organizations 


concerned were also consulted, and many of 
the suggested recommendations were origi- 
nally brought forward in such conferences. 
Later meetings produced substantial areas 
of agreement which will form the nucleus 
for putting the specific plans into effect. 

Early in the process of drawing up meth- 
ods of procedure it was found that the 
study’s boundaries spread into many allied 
fields. A section of the report, for example, 
is devoted to intergovernmental relations 
between the city, county, and state, especial- 
ly in plan examination and field inspection 
for heating, ventilating, and air-condition- 
ing installations. Another section concerns 
the relationship between periodic mainte- 
nance building inspections and regular in- 
vestigations for license purposes. The rami- 
fications of building inspectional activity 
were found to extend into almost every 
sphere of municipal existence. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 


NEW program of advances for public 

works planning has the support of the 
Administration, according to the American 
Municipal Association’s Washington News 
Letter. A total of $125,000,000 would be 
made available over a period of five years 
for interest-free loans by the Federal Works 
Agency to state and local governments to 
plan local public improvements. It is pre- 
dicted also that restrictions on RFC Joans 
to finance construction of local public works 
projects planned with planning advances 
of funds voted in 1946 probably will be re- 
moved by Congressional action. 

Proposals for improving intergovernmen- 
tal relations have been submitted to the 
Treasury Department by the American 
Municipal Association and other associa- 
tions, and a second conference to be held 
this month may reveal how far the Treas- 
ury will go. A bill to create a permanent na- 
tional commission on intergovernmental re- 
lations may be acted upon before this Con- 
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gressional session ends. Other bills of munici- 
pal interest on which action is pending in- 
clude the national housing bill, payment in 
lieu of taxes on housing and other federal 
property, liberalization of the federal-aid 
hospital construction program, and federal 
aid for school construction. 

Under new rules of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission municipal police ra- 
dios in the 30-40 megacycle range, previ- 
ously ordered to shift their frequencies before 
July 1, 1950, may be assigned to the 37.02- 
37.42 or 39.02—39.98 ranges. The reshuffle 
is to permit wider use of the 30-40 band. 
The FCC has abandoned an attempt to 
shift all police radios to FC broadcasting, 
and cities may now decide for themselves 
whether to use AM or FM. 


Lent D. Upson Dies 


ENT D. UPSON, director of the Na- 
tional Training School for Public 
Service at Wayne University in Detroit 
since 1944, died on May 9, 1949, at the age 
of 62. He was also dean of the School of 
Public Affairs and Social Work at Wayne 
University at the time of his death. He was 
best known as director of the Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, a position 
he held from 1916 to 1944. Prior to going to 
Detroit in 1916 he was director of the Day- 
ton Bureau of Municipal Research for three 
years. During his long career he made many 
governmental surveys, including a study of 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County which led 
to the adoption in 1924 of a council-man- 
ager charter by Cincinnati. Another notable 
contribution was his book entitled Practice 
of Municipal Administration (Century, 1926). 


President’s Conference Calls for 
Traffic Safety Action 


ORE than 2,500 public officials and 

civic leaders from all parts of the 
country attended the third national meeting 
of the President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence in Washington, D.C., on June 1 to 3. 
The purpose of the meeting was to find weak 
spots in the application of the Action Pro- 
gram and to make it more effective. One of 
the speakers challenged states and cities to 


bring the national death rate down to five 
or lower per 100 million miles of travel by 
1951, although the goal of six set at the 1946 
conference had not been met. The 1948 
death rate was 8.1 per 100 million miles of 
travel. As a material aid in attaining the new 
goal, President Truman urged improve- 
ments in driver licensing, stating that 
‘states and local governments have a duty 
to deny the privilege of using public high- 
ways to the irresponsible, the unfit, and the 
chronic violators.” 

Technical committee reports submitted 
to the Conference indicated that cities 
should assign to the task of collecting and 
analyzing accident records one employee for 
every 1,500 accidents reported yearly; that 
26 per cent of all eligible high school stu- 
dents are receiving driver education, but less 
than one-half of them are getting both 
classroom work and behind-the-wheel in- 
struction; that relatively few cities are 
utilizing schools for traffic law violators; 
that 69 of 158 cities of more than 50,000 
population now have a traffic engineer, a 
gain of seven over 1947; that only 12 states 
now have laws requiring periodic motor 
vehicle inspection; that 55 per cent of all 
cities did a better all-around public infor- 
mation job in 1948 than in 1947; and that 
the number of effective community-wide 
safety organizations increased from 150 in 
1947 to 365 in 1948. 

Among the changes made in the Action 
Program in the light of experience since 
1946 were: (1) states should establish mini- 
mum standards for commercial driver train- 
ing schools; (2) more accurate and com- 
plete data should be given on accidents in- 
volving school busses; (3) driver education 
should be given equal status with other high 
school courses; (4) enforcement practices 
should be clarified for the public; (5) juve- 
nile traffic violators should be tried in traffic 
courts rather than in juvenile courts; and (6) 
highway departments should be given au- 
thority to establish ingress and egress on 
parkways and controlled-access highways. 

The recommendations of the Conference 
are set forth in seven committee reports: ac- 
cident records, motor vehicle administration, 
education, enforcement, laws and ordinances, 
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public information, and organized public 
support. In addition, the program is sum- 
marized in a 16-page pamphlet entitled 
Action Program. Copies of these reports are 
available to municipal officials on request to 
the Public Roads Administration. 


City Clerks Hold Third Annual 
Conference In Chicago 


HE third annual conference of the Na- 

tional Institute of Municipal Clerks, 
held in Chicago on May 25 to 27, was at- 
tended by 155 city clerks and other officials 
representing 32 states. Among the problems 
discussed at the conference were methods of 
improving city council organization and 
procedure, handling of licenses, conduct of 
elections, the clerk and his relation to the 
budget, methods of recording council min- 
utes, and codification and indexing of council 
ordinances. Philip P. Costello, city clerk of 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey, and executive 
director of the institute, reported that 257 
municipalities were members. 

A new constitution adopted at the con- 
ference provides that local governments of 
5,000 or more in population are eligible for 
membership and that representation of local 
governments in the institute shall be through 
the city clerk or other official, whatever his 
title may be, who is the secretary or clerk to 
the legislative body. Annual dues for mem- 
bership range from $10 for communities of 
5,000 to 20,000 to $100 per year for places 
of more than 300,000 population. Among 
the resolutions adopted was one urging the 
establishment of tenure of office for munici- 
pal clerks. 

Arthur J. Shinners, town clerk of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, was re-elected presi- 
dent, and five vice-presidents also were re- 
elected: Irma F. Bitner, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Marie Filarski, Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan; J. L. Richardson, Augusta, Georgia; 
Edward J. Rock, Floral Park, New York; 
and Stanley Witkowski, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. It was voted to hold the next annual 
conference in Cincinnati during the last 
week of May, 1950. 


Finance Officers Discuss Methods 
of Cutting Costs 
EARLY 900 municipal finance officers 
and other city officials and their 

guests attended the 43rd annual conference 
of the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion which was held in Detroit late in May. 
Among the sessions that attracted the most 
interest was one on constructive economy in 
government. Speakers at other sessions also 
emphasized the need for spending wisely as 
well as honestly, avoiding the earmarking of 
funds, and keeping citizens finance con- 
scious. Methods of financing retirement 
plans, extension of federal social security, 
and the rising cost of pensions were dis- 
cussed in group sessions on retirement. 

Achievement awards were presented by 
the Association to Thomas F. Maxwell, city 
manager, University City, Missouri, in rec- 
ognition of the outstanding work done in 
the past year to improve financial proce- 
dures in that city, and to Hugh R. Cather- 
wood, budget officer, Denver, Colorado, for 
installing improved budgetary practices. 
The Louisville Award was presented to 
E. R. C. Bower, commissioner of finance, 
Hamilton, Ontario, for his outstanding work 
in establishing a five-year capital budget 
plan and mill-rate limit for debt charges. 

Miner B. Phillipps, executive director of 
MFOA, reported that the total membership 
was 2,324, or a net increase of about 5 per 
cent over the preceding year, and that the 
Association during the past year had issued 
special bulletins on Long-Term Financial 
Planning and Retirement Planning for Small 
Municipalities. Other publications included 
the Proceedings of the Retirement Session at the 
Denver Conference and Financing Municipal 
Off-Street Parking. One of the most notable 
accomplishments during the year was the 
reactivation of the National Committee on 
Municipal Accounting, the first project of 
the committee being the preparation of a 
new publication, An Accounting Manual for 
Small Municipalities, which will be published 
this summer. New officers elected for 1949- 
50 are: president, Joseph F. Clark, city 
treasurer of Wildwood, New Jersey; and 
vice-president, Lionel G. Ott, commissioner 
of public finance, New Orleans. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family budgets 
of wage earners and lower salaried workers in 
large cities—decreased from 169.7 on April 15, 
1949, to 169.2 on May 15, 1949, which is less 
than 1 per cent lower than one year ago (1935 = 
100). The index is 71.6 per cent above the Au- 
gust, 1939, level. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


The Engineering News-Record construction cost 
index for June, 1949, was 227.75 as compared 
with 243.77 in June, 1948, based on 1926 = 100. 
The construction cost index has four component 
parts—steel, lumber, cement, and common la- 
bor—and is designed to measure the movement 
of construction costs in general. This index does 
not apply to any specific class of construction or 


IN SELECTED FIELDS 


to a particular locality, and it should not be used 
to measure building cost trends because since 
1923 common labor wages have increased more 
than skilled wages. Moreover, this index does not 
correct for labor productivity, excessive over- 
time, or costs during abnormal periods. The ENR 
building cost index for June, 1949, was 188.81 
as compared with 183.39 for June, 1948 (1926 = 
100), and the ENR index of the 1949 dollar vol- 
ume of construction through May, 1949, aver- 
aged 265.58, 39.21 per cent above the average 
index for the first five months of 1948. 
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The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.20, June 16, 
1949, as compared with 2.16 on May 19, 1949. 
(Note: This index averages bond yields of 
20 large cities; yields vary inversely with bond 
prices.) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,280 in April, 1949, which was 4 per 
cent more than in April, 1948, and 3 per cent less 
than in April, 1947. 
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What American Cities Are Doing” 


Prices Down, Discounts Offered 


ERKELEY, California, recently purchased 
73 parking meters at $61.50 each, less a cash 
discount of $2.65 per meter, the company guar- 
anteeing the meters for a period of five years 
against defects and agreeing to furnish any and 
all mechanical improvements in the meter mech- 
anism for a period of five years without cost to 
the city except for labor required to install the 
improvement. . . . Public works officials in Mil- 
waukee report that the cost of public construction 
work has declined from 4 to 15 per cent since 
last year, partly because of sharper competition 
among contractors who no longer have large 
backlogs of private construction. . . . Portland, 
Maine, has received bids on bituminous and an- 
thracite coal at prices from 25 cents to 75 cents 
per ton less than last year. In securing bids on 
tires several discounts have been offered. Port- 
land, for example, received a price of $99.88 on a 
large-size truck tire 1200 & 24, 14-ply, which 
retails at $174.75 and on which the key dealer 
price is $139.80. By applying three 10 per cent 
deductions and a 2 per cent cash discount the 
price to the city was $99.88. 


Start Work Relief Programs 


Work-relief programs are under way in at 
least six major metropolitan areas. A recent sur- 
vey of 19 representative cities by the American 
Public Welfare Association reveals that general 
assistance caseloads rose 6.9 per cent in March 
and April. Total general relief load for the 19 
cities queried was 165,653—an increase of 10,783 
in two months. New York accounted for more 
than one-half of this increase. The costs of general 
assistance are borne entirely by localities in 16 
states, while in the remainder the states and cities 
share general relief costs; general assistance 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Govern- 
ment Research Association, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 


means aid to the indigent. Payments to relief 
cases in the 19 cities totaled $11,100,000 during 
April. Cleveland, Ohio, expects to save $5,000 a 
month as a result of taking off the relief rolls all 
men under 50 wha have no dependents and who 
are physically able to work. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Federal government employees beginning 
July 1 receive $9 per day travel allowance and 
seven cents per mile for private car use on offi- 
cial business; previous rates were $6 and five 
cents, respectively. ... The average salary paid 
to plumbing inspectors in 25 cities of more than 
250,000 population is $3,453 per year, the aver- 
age ranging from $2,644 in Baltimore to $5,334 
in Chicago. The number of plumbing inspections 
made annually by plumbing inspectors in these 
25 cities averaged 2,904 and ranged from 1,230 
in Toronto to 5,693 in Milwaukee. These and 
other data regarding the inspection of buildings, 
plumbing, and electrical equipment in 32 cities 
in the United States and Canada were secured 
in a questionnaire survey made by the depart- 
ment of buildings of the city of Detroit and re- 
cently published by that department. . . . Pasa- 
dena, California, has adopted a policy of selling 
old office equipment, such as typewriters and 
adding machines, instead of turning in such 
equipment to apply on the purchase price of new 
equipment. Typewriters, for example, having a 
trade-in value of $10 to $15 have been sold for 
as high as $50 per machine and never less than 
$25. Recently a calculating machine having a 
trade-in value of $50 was sold for $200... . An 
accounting manual, entitled Uniform System of 
Accounts for Sewer Utilities, just published by the 
Federation of Sewage Works Association, adapts 
to sewer utilities a basic accounting system that 
has proved to be successful in the transportation, 
water works, and power utilities fields. . . . The 
supreme court of Arkansas recently upheld the 
right of the city of Little Rock to collect an occu- 
pation tax of $300 a year on local radio stations. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Allegheny County (Pittsburgh) has adopted a 
county-wide smoke control ordinance which will 
apply to all parts of the county outside of the 
city. Railroads must comply with the ordinance 
immediately, industry generally must comply 
within a year, and homeowners have until 
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June 1, 1953, to meet smoke abatement regula- 
tions....Grand Forks, North Dakota, has 
adopted a comprehensive ordinance governing 
the operation of trailer parks and fixing an an- 
nual license fee of $10 for the first 10 trailer 
coach lots and $1 for each additional trailer lot. 
Semi-annual inspections of the trailer parks are 
to be made by the health, police, and fire de- 
partments. . . . Other ordinances recently adopt- 
ed include: authorizing the operation of a free 
summer camp for children and for elderly per- 
sons in Cleveland; establishing a public works 
reserve fund in Lynchburg, Virginia; requiring 
all abutting property owners to connect sewers 
with the city sewerage system in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia; regulating sidewalk and street photog- 
raphers in Sacramento, California; regulating 
new subdivisions in New Orleans; regulating the 
installation, repair, and maintenance of tele- 
vision apparatus and equipment in Miami; regu- 
lating the planting, protection, and removal of 
trees in Toledo; and authorizing contracts be- 
tween the city and adjoining towns for a two- 
way police radio communication in Hartford, 
Connecticut. , 


Seventh City Adopts FEPC 


Richmond, California, recently adopted a fair 
employment practice ordinance, the first city in 
California to pass such an ordinance, prohibiting 
discrimination on account of race, creed, or color 
in hiring by the city or by its contract and fran- 
chise holders. The ordinance provides a penalty 
of $500 or six months in jail for violation. Chicago 
in 1945 was the first city to adopt an FEP or- 
dinance. The Chicago ordinance applies to both 
public and private employers, as do those of 
Minneapolis and Philadelphia. Milwaukee and 
Phoenix have ordinances that apply to the city 
and to contracting agencies of the city. A Cin- 
Cinnati ordinance applies only to city employees. 


Airport Operation Governmental 
Function 


The supreme court of West Virginia recently 
held in L. 7. Van Gilder v. City of Morgantown that 
the rental of hangar space for the storage of a 
privately owned airplane at an airport owned by 
a municipality is in performance of a govern- 
mental function under a 1947 state law which 
follows closely the uniform airport act. The court 
held that the city was not liable. The city of 
Morgantown had leased space to private air- 
plane owners and operators and when a fire de- 
stroyed 15 airplanes and shop tools suit was 
brought against the city. 


How to Reduce Police Costs 


Boston’s police department expenditures in 
1949 will total approximately $10,425,000, near- 
ly double the amount spent in the last year before 
the war, and the per capita cost of $9.82 is 22 per 
cent higher than the average for cities over 
500,000. To ascertain how police service could 
be improved and costs reduced, the Boston Fi- 
nance Commission asked Bruce Smith, police 
specialist of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, to make a survey. In a 50-page report re- 
cently submitted to the commission, Mr. Smith 
suggests how the present degree of law enforce- 
ment can be maintained and costs reduced 
$750,000 a year. He recommended that the num- 
ber of police district stations be cut from 17 to 12 
to release 114 officers and men, and that one 
man instead of two be assigned to patrol cars 
during daytime hours to reduce the force by 72 
men. With regard to assigning patrolmen to 
school-crossing duty, the report states that Bos- 
ton might well make use of the system, success- 
fully employed by other cities, of utilizing the 
services of school janitors and building superin- 
tendents for such work. While so engaged these 
men would necessarily be subject to police regu- 
lation and supervision. Better methods of con- 
trolling sick leave and systematic retraining for 
all ranks and grades in the police service were 
recommended. Fewer and better police and 
higher salaries for them in return for better per- 
formance is the goal set by the report. 


Keeping Councilmen Informed 


Newton, Kansas (11,048), has adopted the 
practice of preparing and sending to each coun- 
cilman three or four days prior to the regular 
council meeting an agenda for the meeting and 
a separate brief report explaining each item on 
the agenda. Occasionally the manager also at- 
taches reports on special subjects. The agenda for 
a recent council meeting, for example, listed 17 
items on one sheet. Accompanying the agenda 
was a five-page statement explaining each of the 
items on the agenda. Special reports attached in- 
cluded a two-page summary on what other cities 
in the state were doing to get rid of cankerworms, 
a two-page report from the board of education on 
the proposed bond issue to be submitted to the 
people next fall, and a one-page budget schedule. 
City Manager Gerald D. Wilkins believes that 
sending this information to the council in ad- 
vance prepares them better for the regular meet- 
ing and also gives them information they can use 
in their contacts with the public. ... In Houl- 
ton, Maine (7,771), Town Manager Robert L. 
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Price has recently inaugurated a practice of 
sending to members of the council, department 
heads, and interested citizens a brief monthly 
report on municipal activities consisting mainly 
of a summary of departmental reports. The first 
such report, covering the month of May, con- 
sisted of nearly six pages reproduced by the 
“ditto” process. 


Two Per Cent Sales Tax 


The District of Columbia on August 1 will 
put into effect a new 2 per cent sales tax which 
will produce $12,500,000 a year. The tax will 
apply to retail sales of tangible personal property 
and certain services. It will apply to hotels and 
others supplying lodgings to transients and to the 
sale of natural gas, oil, electricity, solid fuel, and 
steam. Major items exempt from the tax are ad- 
missions to amusements and sports, cigarettes, 
food for home consumption, drugs and medicines, 
and the first $1.25 of the sales price of meals 
served by restaurants. Taxes on beer and other 
alcoholic beverages were increased 50 per cent, a 
one cent tax per pack of cigarettes was imposed, 
and the real property tax was increased 15 cents 
per $100 valuation. Congress also provided that 
beginning next year there will be a $4,000 exemp- 
tion on personal income taxes instead of the pres- 
ent $1,000. 


Joint Agreements In Utility Field 


Public utility districts in the state of Washing- 
ton, under a law recently passed by the legisla- 
ture, are authorized to enter into mutual agree- 
ments to exercise jointly all powers, except that 
of condemnation, granted to individual districts 
to acquire any electric utility property even 
though it is partly outside of such districts. This 
provision will enable the districts to acquire in- 
terconnected systems owned by private com- 
panies. Thirty of the 39 Washington counties 
now have public utility districts and 24 are in 
operation. Each public utility district is created 
by a vote of the people in the county and three 
commissioners are elected by a vote of the people. 
Public utility districts may condemn property 
and sell bonds without further local referendums. 
The public utility districts operating in 24 coun- 
ties have turned in good operating records, ac- 
cording to the Northwest Public Power Associa- 
tion, despite adverse operating conditions of the 
war years. For example, 10 of these districts in 
the southwest part of the state, with an average of 
six years of experience, have consolidated some 
26 independent electric systems into 11 systems, 
have reduced average residential rates from 4 
cents to 13 cents per kwh, have stimulated the 
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consumption of power from 1,300 to 3,600 kwh 
per year, and have paid off over $5,000,000 of 
indebtedness which means that the people in this 
area already own debt free over one-fourth of 
their electric system investment. 


Personnel News 


Westchester County, New York, has reduced 
the cost-of-living bonuses 9.43 per cent in accord 
with the decline in the consumers’ price index. 
The county executive with a salary of $20,000 
and a bonus of $3,000 will take the biggest cut, 
the reduction applying only to the bonus. The 
bonus system was established in 1943 and em- 
ployee unions are now asking that the bonus be 
considered part of the base pay. ... In Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland, the county personnel 
board, of which the county manager is executive 
secretary, has inaugurated a series of personnel 
bulletins. The first issue explained the functions 
and duties of the board and some recent bulle- 
tins contain regulations regarding holidays and 
leaves of absence. ... In Alameda, California, 
38 city employees who have given from five to 40 
years of service to the city recently were pre- 
sented service pins by the mayor. . . . Cleveland, 
Ohio, has started a comprehensive safety pro- 
gram among city employees. 


Union Truck Terminals 


Union motor truck terminals are being built 
in New York City and Newark by the Port of 
New York Authority (111 Eighth Avenue, New 
York 11). Both terminals will be operated by the 
Authority. These two terminals will reduce street 
traffic congestion, expedite delivery of freight to 
piers, effect savings by motor carriers through 
central consolidation of their over-the-road 
freight and reduce over-all terminal costs. The 
Authority has issued an attractive 24-page book- 
let about the nine-million dollar New York ter- 
minal, showing the facilities that will be avail- 
able, services to be supplied, and charges. 
Tenants will pay $175 rent per month per truck 
berth and 10 cents per 100 pounds for platform 
handling of freight. 


Cities Lift Rent Controls 


Thirty-five cities located mainly in the South 
and Southwest have decontrolled rents since 
April 1 as the result of action initiated by city 
councils. Thirteen of these cities are in Texas, in- 
cluding Amarillo, Marshall, Midland, Pampa, 
University Park, and others. Six cities are in 
Florida: Coral Gables, Delray Beach, Hialeah, 
Daytona Beach, Miami Springs, and West Palm 
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Beach. Other cities decontrolling rents are 
Chickasha, McAlester, Tecumseh, and Yukon, 
Oklahoma; Chanute, Independence, Ottawa, 
and Hutchinson, Kansas; Artesia and Hobbs, 
New Mexico; Knoxville and Huntington, Ten- 
nessee; Camden, Arkansas; Tucson, Arizona; 
Moultrie, Georgia; and Marion, Indiana. Only 
two of the cities are over 40,000 population— 
Knoxville and Amarillo. Rents decontrolled by 
municipal action cannot be recontrolled. More 
than 100 other areas have been decontrolled by 
federal or rent control advisory board initiative, 
and in at least one city, Americus, Georgia, 
which was decontrolled from Washington, rents 
rose so sharply that they had to be recontrolled. 


More Parking Lots 


In Lexington, Kentucky (49,304), the city 
council has approved a proposal of the city 
manager to establish the city’s first municipal 
parking lot. Merchants on the main business 
street had protested that the parking ban on part 
of Main Street from 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. had hurt 
their business. The city. manager advised that the 
city eventually would have to eliminate all park- 
ing in the downtown area but not until off-street 
parking facilities had been established. . . . A re- 
cent study by the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, Parking—What Cities Are Doing, shows that 
cities are stepping up off-street parking pro- 
grams. ... Saginaw, Michigan, and Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, have adopted minimum re- 
quirements for off-street parking for various 
property uses....Alhambra, California, has 
provided for monthly rental of parking space in 
municipal parking lots at the rate of $3.50 per 
month. . . . Schenectady, New York, has adopt- 
ed an ordinance providing for the installation of 
parking meters in city-owned off-street parking 
lots. 


Citizens Suggest Revenue Program 


In Berkeley, California, a citizens’ tax com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor and council more 
than a year ago recently submitted to the council 
its recommendations for a broad and equitable 
tax base. The committee recommended an 
amusement tax of one cent for each 20 cents 
charge, that the present business tax be replaced 
with a business license tax based on the net in- 
come rather than number of employees, that the 
city try to secure payment from the university 
and other state institutions for services rendered 
by the city, that capital improvements except for 
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major projects be financed on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, and that the tax rate be reduced from the 
present rate of $2.24 to $2.06 per $100 assessed 
valuation to compensate for the reassessment of 
property. 


Comprehensive Sanitary Code 


The city-county health board in Louisville, 
Kentucky, is holding hearings on a comprehen- 
sive sanitary code prepared by the American 
Public Health Association. The proposed code 
contains 13 chapters: general provisions; water 
supply; sewerage and industrial wastes; food, 
food handling, and distribution; products; ro- 
dents and insects; animal and insect diseases 
transmissible to man; housing, camps, public 
buildings, and community sanitation; swimming 
pools and bathing places and water craft; 
schools; industrial establishments; refuse dis- 
posal, garbage, ashes, trash, salvage, and junk; 
and miscellaneous rules and nuisances. The code 
was prepared as part of a comprehensive survey 
of the sanitation services made by the APHA 
during the past year for the purpose of evaluating 
the existing program for protecting and improv- 
ing the environment of the people in Louisville 
and Jefferson County, to study the qualifications 
of personnel, and to study existing ordinances 
and laws relating to environment, and on the 
basis of these studies to make recommendations 
for maintaining a sanitary environment. 


Control of Cankerworms 


Some cities are taking steps to eliminate can- 
kerworms that destroy or damage elm trees. 
Eldorado and Newton, Kansas, have purchased 
machines for spraying trees between curb and 
sidewalk. Property owners are notified that the 
city will spray other trees at 50 cents each. In 
Newton the spraying machine cost $2,400 and is 
mounted on a street department truck. Wichita 
last year sprayed 3,000 trees with a hydraulic 
sprayer and this year is using a mist sprayer 16 
hours a day at a cost of $200 per day. During a 
10-day period the city sprayed about 20,000 
trees. The park director in Wichita advises that 
the United States Department of Agriculture and 
university experiment stations have not approved 
aerial spraying. The Department of Agriculture 
advises that DDT has proved effective in con- 
trolling cankerworms and that it should be ap- 
plied just before the foliage appears or at the time 
when cankerworms start feeding. 
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REPORT OF THE BERKELEY CITIZENS’ TAXA- 
TION COMMITTEE, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
Submitted to Mayor and Council on 
June 3, 1949. City Manager’s Office, City 
Hall, Berkeley. 1949. 30pp. 


This report presents a sound factual basis for 
consideration of the present tax structure and 
proposed revisions in Berkeley’s finances. 


City EMpLoyMENT IN 1948. By the Govern- 
ments Division, United States Bureau of 
the Census, Washington 25, D.C. June, 
1949. 38pp. 

This report contains individual city data on 
number of employees and pay roll for cities with 
populations of 10,000 or more. 


GENERAL 


Tue AMERICAN Party System; AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE StuDyY OF POLITICAL PARTIES IN 
THE Unitep States. By Charles E. Merriam 
and Harold F. Gosnell. Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 1949. 530pp. 
$4.65. 

DirEcTORY OF Mayors, COMMISSIONERS AND 
CLeRKs IN ALABAMA CITIES AND Towns. 
League of Municipalities, P.O. Box No. 2231, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 1949. 7pp. 

DrrectTory OF MINNESOTA MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS; 
777 Crrrmes AND ViLLaces. League of Min- 
nesota Municipalities, 15 University of Min- 
nesota Library, Minneapolis 14. 1949. 31pp. 
$1.50. 

DirEcTORY OF MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS OF ARKAN- 
sas, 1949-50. Arkansas Municipal League, 
4014 Main Street, North Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 1949. 33pp. 

FEDERALLY OwNeED PROPERTY IN CALIFORNIA. 
By Elizabeth Ferina and Edward F. Stani- 
ford. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 1949. 35pp. $1. 

Po.icy AND ADMINISTRATION. By Paul H. Apple- 
by. University of Alabama Press, University, 
Alabama. 1949. 173pp. $2.50. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE, NOVEMBER 11 AND 12, 1948. Western 
Governmental Research Association, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 4. 1949. 
42pp. $1. 


Roster oF City OFFiciAts In TExas, 1949-50: 
League of Texas Municipalities, Austin, 
Texas. June, 1949. 71pp. $3.50. 

SpeciaL Districts In CALIFORNIA LocaL Gov- 
ERNMENT. By Stanley Scott and John C. Bol- 
lens. Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 1949. 38pp. $1. 


FINANCE 


FINANCING CANADIAN GOVERNMENT. By A. E. 
Buck. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 367pp. $5. 

GOVERNMENTAL Costs AND TAXEs IN 150 VER- 
MONT Towns. By Sheldon W. Williams. Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 
1948. 28pp. 

A Manuat For MunicrpAL Bupcetinc. By 
Edward Johnson, Jr. University of Mississippi, 
University, Mississippi. 1949. 22pp. 

SUMMARY OF STATE GOVERNMENT FINANCES IN 
1948. By United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. May, 1948. 18pp. 

UntrorM System OF ACCOUNTS FOR SEWER UTILI- 
Ties. (TENTATIVE MANUAL OF PRACTICE.) 
Federation of Sewage Works Association, 325 
Illinois Building, Champaign, Illinois. 1949. 
117pp. $5. 

HEALTH 


OrricE MANAGEMENT FOR HEALTH WorkKERS. By 
Frances King and Louis L. Feldman. The 
Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, 
New York. 1949. 164pp. $2.25. 

A Strupy oF SANITATION SERVICES, LOUISVILLE, 
Kentucky; PArt 3, ProposepD SANITARY 
Cope. By William T. Ingram. American Pub- 
lic Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. January, 1949. Var. paged. 


PERSONNEL 


HuMAN RELATIONS TRAINING FOR FOREMEN AND 
Supervisors. Personnel Department, City 
Hall, Jackson, Michigan. 1949. 14pp. 

STATE DIsTRIBUTION OF PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT IN 
1948. By United States Bureau of the Census, 
Washington 25, D.C. April, 1949. 17pp. 

Union WaGE ScALEs oF LocaAL TRANSIT OPER- 
ATING EMPLOYEES, OcToBER 1, 1948, AND 
Ocroser 1, 1947, By Ciry AND CLAssIFICA- 
TION. United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Washington 25, D.C. 1949. 19pp. 
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PERSONNEL EXCHANGE SERVICE 


PLANNING 


Recent TRENDS IN STATE PLANNING AND DE- 
VELOPMENT. By Dorothy C. Tompkins. Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley. 1949. 24pp. 75 cents. 

TRANSPORTATION PLAN FOR SAN FRANcIsco. By 
DeLeuw Cather and Company and Ladislas 
Segoe and Associates. Planning Commission, 
100 Larkin Street, San Francisco 2. 1948. Un- 
paged. 

UrBAN REDEVELOPMENT LAws AND AcTION. By 
John C. Bollens and John F. McCarty. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 1949. 34pp. $1. 


POLICE 


Tue Boston Porice Survey. Report of the Fi- 
nance Commission of the City of Boston, City 
Hall, Boston. April, 1949. 50pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
REPORT OF THE INVESTIGATION INTO THE CONTROL 
or Smoc. By the Interim Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency and Economy, State Leg- 
islature, Sacramento, California. 1949. 21pp. 
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Survey OF BurLpinc InsPecTION SERvicEs City 
oF MiLwAuKEE, 1949. By George C. Saffran 
and Robert C. Garnier. Board of Estimates, 
City Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. May 21, 
1949. 99pp. 


TRAFFIC 


Curs Parkinc. United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington 6, D.C. 1948. 12pp. 

A MANUAL FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL 
Bus Drivers OF THE STATE OF NEw York. By 
Otto J. Stewart. Education Department, Al- 
bany, New York. January, 1949. 75pp. 

ParKING—Wuart Cities ARE Doinc. American 
Municipal Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. June, 1949. 17pp. 50 cents. 


UTILITIES 


New York Union Motor Truck TERMINAL. 
Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 11. May, 1949. 24pp. 

WATER Resources PROBLEMS IN CALIFORNIA. By 
Margaret Rohrer and Kenneth Decker. Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, University of 
California, Berkeley. 1949. 47pp. $1.25. 


Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 

AtBany, Georcia (19,055). City Manager. 
Salary $8,000. Desire manager experience with 
executive ability. Apply to Mayor James W. 
Smith. 

Britton, OKLAHOMA (2,239). City Manager. 
Salary open. To inaugurate plan. Apply to city 
clerk. 

CaMERON, Missouri (3,615). City Manager. 
Previous manager experience. City owns light 
and water systems. Salary $3,000 to $5,000. Ap- 
ply to city clerk. 

CarotinA BeacH, NortH Caro.ina (637). 
City Manager. Prefer manager, engineering and 
finance experience. Salary $4,000 to $6,000. Cliff 
Lewis, Chairman, Board of Selectmen. 

CuapeL Hitt, NortuH Carowina (3,654). 
City Manager. Present salary $5,000. Apply to 
city clerk. 

Durant, OKLAHOMA (10,027). City Manager. 
Desire previous manager and engineer experi- 
ence. Salary $5,400. F. P. Hynds, mayor. 

GarnesviL_e, Georcia (10,243). City Manager. 


—— salary $4,800. Apply to John W. Smith, 
clerk. 


HANNIBAL, Missourt (20,865). City Manager. 
Salary $6,000 to $7,000. Previous manager and 
engineering experience desired. Apply to city 
clerk. 

Harsor Sprincs, Micuican (1,423). City 
Manager. Prefer manager with electrical engineer- 
ing experience. Salary $3,500. William H. Maes- 
er, clerk. 

Hinspa.e, I[urinots (7,336). City Manager. De- 
sire experienced manager to inaugurate plan. 
Salary $6,000 to $8,000. Charles S. Craigmile, 
mayor. 

Loncview, Texas (13,758). City Manager. 
Salary $8,400. Previous manager experience pre- 
ferred. Apply to Mayor R. B. Williams. 

Moserty, Missourr (12,920). City Manager. 
Minimum salary $5,000. Desire experienced 
manager. R. W. Daly, clerk. 

Roxporo, NortH Carona (4,599). City 
Manager. Prefer manager and engineering ex- 
perience. Salary $5,000 to $6,000. Apply to 
Mayor Robert E. Long. 

SPRINGFIELD, Onto (70,662). City Manager. 
Desire previous manager experience. Present 
salary $8,500. Apply to Joe Sterling, mayor. 
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Tue DAEs, OREGON (6,266). City Manager. Cari. W. FRANK, city engineer at Winona, 
Desire experienced manager to inaugurate plan. Minnesota, has received the appointment as city 
Salary $6,000 to $8,000. Apply to Marshall W. manager at Charles City, Iowa. 

Nelson, Chairman, Board of Selectmen. RonaLp W. Gut irer, former secretary of the 

TRAVERSE City, Micuican (14,455). City fire department and member of the town council 
Manager. Salary $6,000 up. Desire manager with in Vassalboro, has been appointed the first man- 
municipal administration experience. C. L. An- ager of Jackman, Maine. 
derson, clerk. J. PetHam Jounston, local attorney, is now 

city manager at Lexington, Kentucky. ne 
PERSONNEL AVAILABLE GEORGE KRANENBERG, assistant park superin- Vi 

Ciry MANAGER OR ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- tendent, has been appeimed cay manager a = 
ANT. Age 33. Majored in business administration. Grand Rapids, Michigan. ; “are 
Previous experience as Planning Supervisor and _, WILLIAM H. LANGE, aes a's he Michigan 
City Administrator. Present position is adminis- Chemical apie of St. Louis, is the first 
trative assistant to production manager of large ay Gene + erway, aGicnigaa. : 
midwest manufacturing concern employing Rosen ES. SehommooR, manne Girector he 
10,000 people. Present salary $6,000. F. A. Man- Wayne, Michigan, nas been appointed city 
gelsdorf, 707 South Yale Street, Wichita, Kansas. manage o Dormont, E ennsylvania. 

Assistant TO Crry MANacer. Age 23. Mar- Irvine C. McNayr, acting manager, has re- an 
ried. Has B.A. degree in political science; will ceived the appointment of city manager at mé 
receive M.A. degree in political science in August Montgomery County (Rockville), Maryland. do 
from the University of Richmond. John H. RayMonD D. NIxon, superintendent of Power the 
Garber, Jr., 4605 Radford Avenue, Richmond, sr F meengene tot em © cit 
Virginia. ' a fies ; : be 

, Assistant. Age 23. Single. Perer F. Roan, city manager of Wayne, on 
Has B.A. degree in public administration from Michigan, 1947-49, is the first manager at ai 
the University of Wichita (May, 1949). Charles Mexico, Missouri. é am 
ey Se eet Sam, Seen UN, than Doles Roose Mies Maan aie * 

manager in Ashland, New Hampshire. tra 
APPOINTMENTS Ronatp E. Stewart, student at the Univer — su¢ 

J. H. Benper, city manager of Tucumcari, — sity of Maine, has received the appointment 0 pe 
New Mexico, since 1946, has been reappointed city manager at Madawaska, Maine. cal 
city manager of Duncan, Oklahoma. He formerly Bit, N. Taytor, recently city manager ¢! a 
was manager of Clayton, New Mexico, 1923-27; Tyler, Texas, has been appointed the first cit ns 
and 1934-43; Duncan, Oklahoma, 1927-30; and manager of Columbia, Missouri. He has been ‘ 
El Reno, Oklahoma, 1930-33. city manager for 21 years having served in thi} '™ 

Josepu R. Coupat, JR., assistant to the execu- capacity in Longview, Port Arthur, McAllen, he: 
tive secretary of the Bureau of Governmental Re- Beaumont, and Baytown, Texas. me 
search at the University of New Hampshire, is T. E. THompson, city manager at Grand Junc| etc 
the first manager of Bethlehem, New Hampshire. tion, Colorado, 1926-30; Shawnee, Oklahoma} + for 

Georce D. FarirTRACE, city manager at High- 1930-46; and Norman, Oklahoma, since 1946. Clk 
land Park, Texas, 1923-28; Wichita Falls, 1928- __ is the first city manager at Scottsbluff, Nebraska —_ ne 
31 and 1944-49; Fort Worth, 1931-37; and FrANK Woop, realtor in Big Springs, Texas Re 
Tyler, 1937-44, has been reappointed city man- _ has received the appointment of city manager i ie 
ager at Tyler, Texas. Wichita Falls, Texas. off 
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